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Optical Projection, a method of producing
on a screen a magnified illuminated image of a
small picture. The picture is usually a photo-
graphic positive on a glass 'slide,' which can be
slipped into position in the path of a beam of
light focussed on the screeen. The source of
light is in the heart of the lantern, and may
be either a limelight cr an electric light. The
use of the lantern, not only as a means of en-
tertainment, but also as an important means of
educational equipment, has greatly grown in
recent years. Especially in the demonstration
of microscopic slides in biology, physiology,
and pathology has the lantern been of ines-
timable service. The earliest means of optical
projection was the magic lantern, said to have
been invented in the first half of the lyth cen-
tury.

Optic Nerve. See Eye.
Optics, the science which treats of the prop-
erties of light, more especially in connection
with vision. The rays that enter the eye may
have come directly from the object in straight
lines through one medium, or they may have
reached the eye after various reflections and
refractions at surfaces separating different
media. One branch is Geometrical Optics, in
which the properties of mirrors and lenses are
deduced geometrically from the few funda-
mental principles. Another branch is Physio-
logical Optics which includes the eye as an op-
tical instrument, its anatomy in relation to its
functioning as an organ of vision, the defects of
eyesight, the subjective effects of color. Again,
under the title of Meteorological optics, there is
to be discussed a great variety of natural
phenomena, such as the blue color of the sky,
and the apparent flattened dome form of the
vault of heaven, and the twinkling of the stars.
Optimism (Latin optimus, 'best'), the doc-
trine that the existing order of things, whatever
may be its seeming imperfections of detail, is
nevertheless, as a whole, the best which could
have been created. The philosophical dis-
cussions of which this controversy is the de-
velopment are as old as philosophy itself. But
the full development of the optimistic theory
as a philosophical system was reserved for
Liebniz, in his Th&odicee, which was designed
to meet the sceptical theories of Bayle. Its
theories were ridiculed in Voltaire's Candide.

Optometry, as defined in the various
statutory laws regulating its practice, is 'the
employment of any means, other than the use
of drugs, for the measurement of the powers
of human vision and the adaptation of lenses
for the aid thereof.' The term optometrist
means literally 'eye-measurer,' and the prac-

tice consists not only in testing the ability to
read graduated letters on a chart or a card, and
:rying the effect of various lenses to improve
lie sight, but in determining the visual state
)y means of various objective examinations and
measurements. Among the instruments and
devices employed are the ophthalmoscope,
ophthalmometer, skiascope, phorometer, trial
case of assorted lenses, and 'astigmatic' and
graduated letter or symbol reading charts, for
both distant and near vision. Every State
has an association of optometrists whose
members have, through affiliation, member-
ship in the American Optical Association.
The National Organization of State Board
Examiners in Optometry strives to standard-
ize optometrical education in the U. S.

Opus Operattun (Lat., literally 'the work
wrought'), the phrase employed in theological
schools to describe the manner of operation of
the sacramental rites.

Oracles were in ancient times held to be the
means of the revelation of the divine purpose,
and thus of future events, to men. The Delphic
oracle was much the most famous of the an-
cient oracles. Within the temple of Apollo at
Delphi there was a small aperture in the floor,
directly above the stream of the Cassotis,
from which vapors arose. A tripod was placed
above this, and on it the prophetess (called the
Pythia) took her seat. As the vapors arose
from the cleft she became intoxicated, and in
her frenzy gave utterance to the oracle, which
the attendant priest took down and handed to
a poet, who reduced it to a regular if somewhat
enigmatical expression in hexameter verses.

Oran, fortified seaport, and Episcopal see,
Algeria. Oran has a good harbor, one of the
busiest on the Mediterranean; exports include
esparto grass, iron ore, grain, wool, hides, and
wine, most of the trade being with the Spanish
coast; p. 150,300.

Orang, (Simia), an anthropoid ape which is
peculiar to the islands of Borneo and Sumatra.
There is probably only one species, S. satyrus,
often called the orang-utan, which signifies in
Malay the 'ma,n of the woods.' The orang dif-
fers much in appearance from its allies, the
gorilla and chimpanzee, and is lower in order
than these two. It has enormously long arms,
which reach to the ankle when the animal
stands upright, and short, thick, twisted legs,
with a very feebly developed calf, and narrow
flat heels. The hair is very long, and is reddish
in color.

Orange, the fruit of a small evergreen tree
belonging to the family Rutaceae. It is a
native of Asia, either China or India. The